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and the federal constitution of 1789, its superior influence in the coun- 
cils of the federalist regime of "Washington and Hamilton, and its 
opposition to "Mr. Madison's war." 

The reviewer congratulates Mr. Morison. Students of the period may 
deem themselves fortunate in having so important a subject presented so 
comprehensively, soundly, and ably. 

Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. By Hermann Hagedorn. [Publications of 
the Roosevelt memorial association] (Boston : Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1921. 491 p. $5.00) 
All who are interested in the frontier history of the United States and 
especially those who admire Theodore Roosevelt will welcome this vol- 
ume. The ranching frontier of the late eighties was made real to read- 
ers by Roosevelt in ' ' Cowboy land ' ' of his Autobiography ; in " Hunting 
trips of a ranchman"; in "Ranch life and the hunting trail"; and in 
"The wilderness hunter." Very faithfully the author of the present 
volume supplements these vivid portrayals by giving sketches drawn 
from interviews with the men who were the associates of Roosevelt on the 
ranch and on hunting expeditions and who seconded his efforts as a lead- 
er of the forces of law and order in a community "made up of a hetero- 
geneous aggregation of desperate men." 

Roosevelt himself made the volume possible through his letters of in- 
troduction to these men which were written for the author early in 1918. 
"If you want to know what I was like when I had bark on," he said, 
"you ought to talk to Bill Sewall, and Merrifield and Sylvane Ferris and 
his brother Joe." Inspired by these letters of their former partner, 
Merrifield and Sylvanus Ferris from "their old stamping-ground along 
the little Missouri, unfolded, bit by bit, the story of the four years of 
Roosevelt's active ranching life. In the deserted barroom of the old 
Metropolitan hotel at Medora (rechristened the "Rough Riders") on 
the ruins of the Maltese Cross cabin and under the murmuring cotton- 
woods at Elkhorn, they spun their joyous yarns. Apart from what they 
had to tell, it was worth traveling two-thirds across the continent to know 
these figures of an heroic age." Joe Ferris, Mrs. Margaret Roberts, 
John Reuter (Dutch Wannigan), Dr. Victor H. Stickney, John "Willis, 
who was Roosevelt 's companion on hunting expeditions, and many more 
men of the west were interviewed. Among others who contributed to 
the narrative were William Sewall of Island Falls, Maine, foreman of 
the ranch at Elkhorn, Lincoln Lang of Philadelphia, and A. T. Packard 
of Chicago, editor of the Bad Lands cowboy. Besides these personal in- 
terviews, the chief source of the author, he had access also to certain un- 
published letters in the possession of Roosevelt's sisters and of Henry 
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Cabot Lodge and he has made use of the files of the northwestern news- 
papers of the period. 

The Bureau of Roosevelt research and information established by the 
Roosevelt memorial association has made a genuine contribution, through 
the labors of Mr. Hagedorn, toward the goal of gathering all available 
biographical data concerning Theodore Roosevelt. There are no dull 
pages and the volume is well illustrated. TAT 

E. H. Harrimcm. A biography. By George Kennan. 2 volumes. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1922. 421, 421 p.) 

There are few men whose work lay in the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries who more deserve an ade- 
quate delineation than does E. H. Harriman. Whether he be viewed as 
an ogre of high finance, bent upon gathering railroad after railroad into 
his insatiable maw, or as a constructive builder who contributed much 
to the material development of the regions where his interests lay, he 
has to be reckoned with as one of the potent forces of a pregnant era of 
American industrial life. One links as a matter of course the names 
of Harriman and Hill, not only because each was a giant in the annals 
of transportation but on account of the manner in which their paths oc- 
casionally crossed and the contests which ensued. Some years ago Mr. 
Pyle added to the biographical and historical literature of recent years 
by writing his Life of Mr. Hill ; and now Mr. Kennan brings out that of 
Harriman to place beside it. 

Mr. Kennan wisely has not attempted to write a chronology. After 
a chapter in which the "Ancestry, boyhood and early life" of Harriman 
receive brief but adequate attention, continuing activities which stretch 
over the greater part of the railroad man's life are gathered up in con- 
secutive accounts. So, for example, the chapter on "The boys' club," 
tells of Harriman 's early interest and long devotion to an organization 
in New York which has played a notable part in the history of philan- 
thropic work of that city. 

It is with Harriman 's connection with railroads, however, that one 
expects and finds the more detailed and, on the whole, satisfying work. 
His experiences as a broker, his gradually rising interest in transporta- 
tion, and his final absorption in the problems of that field, financial and 
other, are traced from his first step when he became associated with 
the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain railroad company, through his 
entrance into the affairs of the Illinois Central, which led inevitably to 
the Union Pacific. The chapter on the "Reconstruction and reequip- 
ment of the Union Pacific" brings out what Mr. Kennan believes was 
always an outstanding characteristic of Harriman 's railroad operations, 



